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opponent convinces her that her lover is dead, but the
newcomer explains that he has been overcome and sent
to lay his sword at her feet. Stifling her feelings once
more, she again approaches the king. He, however,
decrees that a year shall elapse during which she shall
mourn her father, while Rodrigue combats the Moors,
and the play ends with the prospect of the ultimate
reconciliation and marriage of the two.

This play was deservedly successful. The people
were recognisable beings grappling with real problems.
They had to decide between conflicting duties, each,
allowing for the Spanish code of honour, as imperious
as the other. Corneille had grasped the essentials of
a form of tragedy that was to reign supreme for the
best part of two centuries. He had learned the Greek
lesson that action was necessary to the structure of drama
and also that it must be developed, not mechanically,
but through the characters. These principles had not
been combined in previous French tragedies, or, if
they had, only in the unliterary drama of Hardy.

Nevertheless, there was no lack of criticism and the
French Academy was eventually bidden by Richelieu
to pass considered judgment on the play.

The Cardinal's attitude was comprehensible enough.
Though the duels took place off the stage, they formed
the mainspring of the plot, and he was doing his utmost
to suppress a practice which cost the lives of some
hundreds of gentlemen and nobles every year. More-
over, the play was an unwelcome glorification of Spanish
ideas, when the country was engaged in a life and death
struggle with the armies of Spain, which were, at that
very moment, only a few miles from Amiens. A more
trivial reason for his resentment was that Corneille
had at one time formed one of a group of five authors,
employed to work on Richelieu's own dramatic ideas,
an uncongenial task from which he had withdrawn with
unflattering readiness.